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Editorials 


IF THERE is one reiterated complaint to be heard from artists and craftsmen en- 
gaged in ecclesiastical work, it is the old protest against competitive bidding. Indeed 
the average craftsman seems to look forward with nostalgic longing to the day when 
his reputation is so well established that he can refuse to bid in competition, and 
can take the attitude that he will not consider any job for which he must compete 
in the matter of price. The whole system of competitive bidding is a fairly recent 
development in business history, and has arisen very largely from the greater wealth 
of talents and facilities made available to-day by modern transportation methods. 
In years gone by, for instance, there was in any one place rarely more than one 
first-class wood worker available for any job, and if the job was to be done, he did it. 
In the Middle Ages, the corporation system almost universal in the handicrafts so 
standardized the level of excellence in any given place at any given moment 
and at the same time so regulated both prices and production that competitive bid- 
ding would have been incredible, either to the mediaeval craftsman or to his client. 
If one wanted a stained glass window, one ordered a stained glass window, and that 
was all there was to it. 

Of course now-a-days competitive bidding is very nearly inevitable in most de- 
partments of economic life; and so long as the quality of the goods or services to be 
delivered can be so carefully stated in the specifications that dishonesty or skimping 
is practically impossible, competitive bidding constitutes the logical way of obtaining 
what one desires at minimum expenditure. But it must always be remembered that 
in those fields of activity where human personality and genius play any large part, 
specifications cannot be written sufficiently fully or accurately to ensure a result of 
merit. Hence in the arts and crafts generally the whole system of competitive bids has 
probably more to be said against it than for it. 

Let us take a concrete instance: Suppose that it is desired to commission the 
making of a wrought-iron grille, and that five hundred dollars are available for the 
purpose. A common method of procedure in such a case is for the client to ask an 
architect to make a design which is then let out to several craftsmen for bids. Now the 
architect is not himself a blacksmith; he has not, and cannot have, any intimate 
knowledge of how much work will be involved in the proper execution of his design. 
He can only have a vague idea, based on the cost of similar grilles in the past. When 
the work is let out for bids, it is almost inevitable that one of the bidders will see a 
way of saving money by some short cut, which will vitiate the excellence of the work, 
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but which will enable him to quote a low price. He does so, and gets the job. It is 
only afterwards — perhaps months or years afterwards — that the client discovers 
he has got an inferior piece of work. 

Two other methods of procedure are, by and large, better than this. The simplest 
is to go direct to a craftsman of known integrity and ability and ask him, honestly 
and frankly, what he can do for the five hundred dollars available. Here 1s a challenge 
to his skill as an artist rather than a challenge to his skill as a corner-cutter, and he is 
likely to respond accordingly. His scheme should then be submitted to the architect, 
who may, if he wishes, suggest changes which will make it more homogeneous with 
its architectural setting. Or it is often wiser to reverse the process; have the archi- 
tect make his design, and then ask the selected craftsman what changes may be 
necessary to make it possible to keep within the budget, and still get a sound job. 
Both lines of procedure are infinitely more manly, open, and (may we say it?) Chris- 
tian than the taking of competitive bids. Of course many clients and architects 
realize the truth of all this; unfortunately for the arts of the Church, their number is 
far too limited. It is difficult to conceive the improvement in the general beauty of 
our churches which would arise from the universal adoption of this principle in the 
ordering of craftsmen’s and artist’s work. For it is surprising how quickly an honest 
man will respond if he feels that confidence and faith are being placed in his integrity. 
It is significant that a certain large church to the construction of which this principle 
was applied throughout — even with respect to the general contractor — was 
built, during a period of high prices in the highest building price area in the country, 
at one of the lowest rates, both per cube foot and per seating, which has yet come to 
our attention. 


THE present issue of LirurcicaL ARTs represents a temporary departure from prece- 
dent, but one which, for the sake of variety, we hope to repeat occasionally in the 
future. We have selected two subjects — the sacred vessels of the altar and the con- 
struction of inexpensive small churches — to treat fully and at length, omitting many 
of our other usual features in order to do so. The next number, to be published toward 
the end of April, will be more like the first four, and will contain the last of Pro- 
fessor Morey’s historical articles, which had been announced for the present issue, 
but which had to be postponed for lack of space. 


WE SHOULD like to call attention to the announcement which appears on page ix 
of our Advertising Section. It should be given consideration in the light of Father 
MacKenzie’s and Mr. Carey’s articles, and we hope that it will meet with the ap- 
proval of our readers. We likewise wish to announce that the index and title page for 
Volume One is now ready, and that a copy will gladly be sent, gratis, to any sub- 
scriber who makes known his desire for it. 


THE subscription price of Lirurcicar Arts is raised from $2.00 to $2.50 a year with 
the publication of this issue—a step we have found absolutely necessary, if regret- 
table. This difference, small as it may seem, will result in our publication’s being 
absolutely self-supporting —a most desirable condition in these distressing times; 
ae ts feel sure that our readers will sympathize with our desire to achieve 
this end. 
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The Small Church 


MauvricE LAVANoux and Harry Lorin BinssE 


THE PROBLEMS involved in the construction of small churches are perhaps the 
most important, architecturally and artistically, confronting the American Catholic 
Church to-day. This is true for several reasons, not the least of which are spiritual. 
The country and the small town have always been in American history the rich 
reservoir from which the city has drawn its leaders, and although Catholicism in 
America has long been centered in the urban districts, it has likewise its many thou- 
sands of country, small-town, and suburban parishes, from which it may always 
expect to draw many of its most devoted and worthy faithful. Surely the churches pro- 
vided in these fertile fields should be as fine — if humbler — than the more preten- 
tious structures possible only in large city parishes. 

But even more important, because more immediate, reasons for the present pre- 
occupation with the small church are the economic and social phenomena peculiarly 
characteristic of American life. These phenomena principally affect church archi- 
tecture in the constant shifting of urban population in America, and the consequent 
economic difficulties, increasingly apparent to the hierarchy, involved in most large 
urban undertakings. Thousands of small town and country parishes are not particu- 
larly affected by population changes, since they serve far more static areas and hence 
can profitably and securely plan their building activities for long periods in advance. 
It seems likely, therefore, that one of the chief lines of development in ecclesiastical 
architecture in the next decade will centre on the small parochial church. 

Furthermore, it is well known that there are at present, especially in the longer- 
settled parts of the United States, many country and small-town parishes with old and 
unsightly temporary buildings which are now fairly free of debt and for which the 
means of replacement, by more fitting and worthy structures, will within the near fu- 
ture be available. That this building should be done in an artistic if economical manner 
is a spiritual necessity, and is undoubtedly the hope of all those who will be connected 
in any way with so desirable an achievement. It is the purpose of this article — and of 
several to come — to give some practical hints, based on experience, as to how this 
can be accomplished. 

As in all undertakings which involve the expenditure of the community’s funds, 
care should be exercised in the establishment of the budget in order that the means 
available, however limited, may be spent to best advantage. It may be safely assumed, 
as an estimate of the proper scale of expenditure, that a minimum of one hundred 
dollars can be expected from each parishioner over a relatively short period of years. 
This, of course, will vary with regional variations in the scale of living. But this mini- 
mum quota can with skilfull planning be made to yield sums sufficient to erect small 
churches of the type illustrated on the following pages (7 to 22). Attention should be 
drawn to the fact that all four of these churches were built for less than sixty-five 
thousand dollars each, and that one of them involved an expenditure of only nineteen 
thousand dollars. Here are actual examples of what can be accomplished with limited 
means. It is obvious of course, that elaborate details and meaningless remnants of 
traditional styles must, in great measure, be eliminated in order to obtain the desired 
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economy, permanence, and beauty, and that simple, straightforward, enduring 


construction must be used. 


THE fabric is the first consideration: it should be built solidly and soundly. In matters 
of interior decoration, the first interest naturally centres on the sanctuary, where a 
sufficient proportion of the funds available should be expended for proper and crafts- 
manlike appurtenances. The decoration of the remainder of the interior, if need be, 
can be left for the future, rather than badly or cheaply done at the same time as the 
building of fabric. Excellent examples of this postponement of desirable but unneces- 
sary decoration are afforded in the two churches illustrated herewith and designed by 
T. J. Collins and Son. (See pages 7-11, 19-22.) But it should be stressed at the outset 
that sound simplicity is a very elusive quality and calls for the greatest genius, care, 
and good taste, allied with plain common sense, in both the architect and the builder. 
Unfortunately this is a rare combination of talents. 

The average client undoubtedly honestly strives to achieve these desirable results. 
His first duty, then, is to exercise care in the selection of a good architect. This is not 
such a difficult matter if the client is really in earnest and will eschew that bane of any 
serious and reliable practitioner, i.e., the competition. This is particularly true in the 
case of the small job, which holds very little profit for the architect in any case and 
which does not, economically, warrant so expensive a procedure. 

It is quite possible that many pastors about to undertake the building of a small 
church will feel that a celebrated architect will not be interested in so unpretentious 
an enterprise, and that he would rather restrict his talents to large and expensive un- 
dertakings. As a matter of fact, any architect worth his salt will deem it a privilege to 
design and supervise the construction of a small parish church. For this is one of the 
most demanding — and satisfying — of all architectural problems. 

The question of adequate compensation for the architect is important, and de- 
serves a moment’s consideration here. The usual commission of six per cent. is perfectly 
adequate for larger projects, but for small buildings which involve expenditures of less 
than thirty or forty thousand dollars, an eight or even a ten per cent. commission is 
more nearly logical — if the architect is to do an honest job and not “‘lose his shirt” 
in the process. A more generous compensation is usually justified by the possibility 
it affords the architect for closer supervision of the actual work and more careful atten- 
tion to detail drawings. In general it is a great mistake to skimp the architect’s fee. 
This question becomes a matter of plain common sense, when it is realized that, on 
small jobs, the architect’s intimate association is imperative. Such an association 
implies frequent visits to the building and to the studios and shops of the various 
craftsmen who are executing work for it. It should also be noted that there is often as 
mae Rata and reflection to be put into the design of a small building, involving 
ele ee f reac Hascee % Nise is in i aie church costing one or two hundred 
eres : y ssion basis, the architect’s recompense is bound to be far 


ALL these considerations are evidenced in the four churches herewith illustrated. 
It can readily be seen how closely these buildings adhere to the canons of good taste 
honest workmanship, and correctness in certain liturgical details which are too often 
overlooked, or treated with culpable indifference. And much of their excellence is in 
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direct ratio to the time and care expended on them by their architects and to their 
active direction and supervision of the work. 

Study of the plans shown on the following pages affords an opportunity to ex- 
press the hope that future developments in parochial architecture will make possible 
the inclusion of the choir in its rightful location —in the sanctuary. Archbishop 
Glennon’s pastoral letter, published elsewhere in this issue, stresses this feature. We 
find this arrangement in the church at Berkeley Springs, where choir benches have 
been provided on each side of the sanctuary. Such a disposition would lead to the 
elimination of the choir loft, except as it is needed for additional seatings, and might 
possibly sound the death knell of opera-conscious soloists. The presence of the choir 
in full view of the congregation would lead, as well, to the restoration of congregational 
singing and a consequent fuller participation by all in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
A further consideration in this matter is that the presence of the choir in the sanctuary 
would result in the liturgical, vested male choir. When the choir is placed in the gallery 
at the rear of the church, the canonical veto upon the employment of women tends to 
seem of less consequence, for women are in any case as much a part of the congregation 
as men, and are called upon as much as men to an active participation in the liturgy. 
The very existence of the choir loft therefore helps in the perpetuation of the disregard 
of the Church’s laws concerning sacred music. 

The keynote of simplicity and taste should again be emphasized in relation to the 
design of the sanctuary. In the examples shown, we find that the altar has been freed 
of the usual angelic encumbrances and the exuberance of pseudo-this or neo-that de- 
tail. Simple dossals specially woven for each job, or painted wood panels, or triptychs 
can be obtained at reasonable prices. ‘There are many fine artists in this country who 
would be glad to set their energies to this work. The busy pastor who will devote only a 
little of his time to the discovery of these artists will be amply repaid in the satisfaction 
of having done something toward the elimination of the wily purveyors of what our 
British cousins so well describe as “‘repository art.’’ These gentlemen’s usual stock in 
trade is a sentimental tirade on the beauties of ancient art, but they are only too often 
entirely ignorant of its first principles and are always indifferent to the fact that living 
artists can and will successfully compete with their lifeless copies — at prices often 
lower than theirs. 

When the details of the sanctuary are designed with these considerations in view, 
we find that the tabernacle resumes its original position as the real focal point of the 
interior, especially if it is covered with a veil. In this connection it may be noted that 
the altar in the Holy Cross College Chapel, Washington, D. C. (page 13), combines 
these features of simplicity with another equally desirable — free and visible circu- 
lation — which makes the altar suitable for even the most elaborate functions. 

Pews have become so entrenched an item of church furniture that it may seem 
foolish to say here a few words in favor of a return to the use of chairs. And yet, in 
small churches, the use of pews very seriously affects the design of the interior. This 
is well illustrated on page 8, where the solid pews raise the visual level several feet 
above the floor and cut across the columns at an awkward height. It may be that well- 
designed, open-back pews would offer a partial solution to this problem. At least this 
is a suggestion offered for the consideration of the pastor and his architect. 

The style of architecture of three out of the four small churches which follow will 
be readily identified and accepted by readers of Lirurcicat ARTs. The Chapel of the 
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Holy Cross College may cause some to question the wisdom of attempting to design a 
Catholic interior in such a style as Georgian. Here 1s a style which Savors of the 
meetinghouse; and yet, when handled with the restraint evidenced in this instance, 
it can result in an interior of surprising charm and Catholicity. Much depends on the 
judicious use of color. The architect in the present instance, Mr. Wilfrid Edwards 
Anthony, has dared to use a striking color scheme. The altar is of black marble; the 
tabernacle and the candlesticks are of silver. Back of this bold combination has been 
placed a large gilded wooden aureole, in which 1s enshrined a polychromed statue of 
Our Lord. Above is a polychromed hanging canopy. These features make the entire 
interior Catholic, and show how one or two simple elements can change the connota- 
tions of a style. It is worthy of note that this Georgian, or Renaissance, form of Archi- 
tecture has in certain instances one great practical advantage: it allows of the hanging 
of conventionally framed oil paintings on the walls, such as are shown in the view of 
the rear of the chapel (page 12). Such paintings in a gothic or romanesque interior 
invariably seem out of place. Yet when a parish or institution owns several fine 
specimens of this sort, it would be foolish to build a church unsuited to their proper 
display. 

Stained glass is an important decorative feature in the small church. It can make 
or mar the general design. A word of warning to the prospective client may not be 
amiss: to the effect that here again, simplicity can be the rule. Where funds are inade- 
quate for an elaborate type of design, it is wiser to limit one’s ambitions to simple 
leaded patterns — such as are illustrated on page 9 — rather than succumb to the 
wiles of the honeyed-tongued salesman of specious European makeshifts. One alterna- 
tive is to have reputable American artists design medallion or figure windows and in- 
stall them as funds become available. In any case it is best to choose an honest crafts- 
man, tell him what funds are available, and then abide by his judgment as to what can 
be done for the stated amount. The art of stained glass has reached such a level of 
excellence in this country as to make it quite unnecessary to seek elsewhere for good 
work. In the Chapel of the Holy Cross College (page 12) plain colored glass is now in 
place. It is to be hoped that one of our American artists will have an opportunity to 
design and execute the permanent windows. The nature of the problem will make it a 
test case as to the adaptability of stained glass to the general Georgian design. 

In closing these perhaps fragmentary remarks, it is only possible to emphasize 
once more the fundamentals, obvious as they may seem: an honest, permanent, solid 
fabric; a talented architect, sufficiently remunerated so as to ensure his being able to 
do a thorough job; the use of only the finest decorative materials — piecemeal if 
necessary — first in the sanctuary, and then elsewhere, as funds permit. And simplicity 
above all else. It is to be hoped that the photographs which follow will be a convincing 
and living demonstration of the soundness of these principles. 


truly 
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Four Small Catholic Churches 
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CHURCH OF SAINT JOHN THE EVANGELIST, WAYNESBORO, VIR- 
GINIA: A DISTINGUISHED EXAMPLE OF SIMPLIFIED ROMANESQUE. 
(T. J. COLLINS & SON, ARCHITECTS) 


(All Photographs in This Section by Milo Alexander Guild for the Liturgical Arts Society, with 
the Exception of Those on Page 14) 
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GENERAL INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF SAINT JOHN THE EVANGELIST, 
THE SIMPLE ROOF TRUSS SYSTEM SHOULD BE NOTED. THE COLUMNS ARE OF 
STONE; THE INTERIOR FINISH OF PLAIN PLASTER IN AN OFF-WHITE 
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, AND SANCTUARY 


TABERNACLE 
THE CEILING VAULT IS SIMPLY POLYCHROMED IN A 
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SANCTUARY OF THE CHURCH AT WAYNESBORO. THE ALTAR 


STONE. 


SCHEME PREVAILINGLY BLUE 


RAIL ARE OF INDIANA LIME 


OF WROUGHT IRON 


THE SANCTUARY GATE IS 
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AN INTERESTING ARRANGEMENT FOR THE TABERNACLE: THE CRUCIFIX IS REMOVABLE AND MAY 

BE REPLACED WITH A SIMPLE PLATE OF METAL WHICH MAY BE COVERED WITH A CORPORAL 

AND SMALL BALDACHIN AND THUS SERVE AS A TEMPORARY NICHE FOR THE EXPOSITION OF 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


Details of the Waynesboro Church 


(LEFT) A VIEW OF THE SIDE AISLE SHOWING PLAIN LEADED GLASS IN 
AISLE WINDOWS. (RIGHT) THE MAIN DOORWAY 
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MAIN FLOOR PLAN. 


ST.JOHN THe EVANGELIST CHURCH 
WAY NESBORO, VIRGINIA 
REV. EMMETT P. GALLAGHER. PASTOR. 
T.J, COLLINS 4 SON. ARCHITECTS. 


CHURCH OF SAINT JOHN THE 


This admirable small church isan excellent Taha 
example of what can be done with limited means. WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 
The principal structural materials are local stone T. J. Coriiys anp Son, ARCHITECTS 
with limestone trim. The roof is of extra-heavy An interesting feature of this building 
a c g consists in the exterior facing of a mixture 
composition shingles of a pleasing color. The of limestone and shale from local quarries, 
decoration of the interior has been held to the backed up with hollow blocks. Labor costs 
me 3 ; B at the time of construction were about 
Mmint~muUumM possible, with the idea that other elements twenty-five per cent. less than in the New 
: : York area, and allowances should be 
may be added when funds become available. Finemton dela 


‘The pews are old yellow pine furniture 
from Saint Joseph’s Orphanage in Rich- 
mond, given by the Bishop of Richmond 
for this job. They were entirely remodeled 
and refinished and touched up with bright 
color to relieve the drabness of the cheap 
material. The Stations were likewise not 
new. 


Tora Cost $28,000.00 


Altar and tabernacle $360.00 
(The crucifix is of brass 
with an wory Corpus) 


Windows of simple de- 
signs of antique quar- 
ries 550.00 


Dossal, etc. 358.00 
(Candlesticks,  dossal 

Jrame, and riddle posts 

are of local manufac- 

ture under architects? 
direction.) 


MaxIMuM SEATING: 326 
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INTERIOR, FRONT AND BACK, OF THE CHAPEL OF HOLY CROSS COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, 

D. G.: A FINE EXAMPLE OF GEORGIAN STYLE MODIFIED FOR CATHOLIC USE. THE EFFEC- 

TIVENESS OF THE INTERIOR IS HEIGHTENED BY CAREFUL POLYCHROMING. (WILFRID 
EDWARDS ANTHONY, ARCHITECT) 
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NOTE THAT ONLY ONE 
(BELOW) TWO VIEWS OF THE MAIN 


SIDE ALTARS OF THE HOLY CROSS COLLEGE CHAPEL 


) 


HAS A TABERNACLE, AND THAT IT IS 


(ABOVE 
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PRACTICAL.’ 
WHICH IS OF THE OPEN-BASE TYPE ALLOWING FREE CIRCULATION 
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(ABOVE AND TO THE LEFT) THE SILVER TABERNACLE OF 

HOLY CROSS COLLEGE CHAPEL. (BELOW) A FINE PAINTING 

IN THE COLLECTION OF THE COLLEGE. IT WAS ORIGINALLY 
THE PROPERTY OF THE CATHEDRAL IN LIMA, PERU 
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CHAPEL™ ADDITION 
HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON. Dic 
REV. FRANCIS MCBRIDE. €.5.c. SVPERIOR s 
WILFRID EDWARDS ANTHONY. ARCHITECT. 


COLLEGE 


Hoy Cross CoLLEGE CHAPEL 
WILFrRip Epwarps ANTHONY, ARCHITECT 


This chapel is located in Washington, D. C. Labor costs were very little less than those of the New York area. 
It was completed about a year ago. It could probably be erected to-day for 5% less. The following statistics 
are of interest: 

GENERAL CONTRACT $40,000.00 
(Main structure exclusive of furnishings) 
Altars, of marble $5,600. 
Tabernacle and Crucifix: Silver 1,675. 
Candlesticks: Silver 1,000. 
Stations of the Cross 2,100. 
Woodwork: 
Pews 1,815. 
Tester 1,200. 
Two Vestments Cases RO 
Ambry and Credence Table 250. 
Bench for Celebrants 175. 
Rays and Statue of the Sacred Heart 1,555- 
GranpD TOTAL $62,436.50 

As this is a college chapel, the number of seats is not given. The building is sufficiently large to accommodate 

about 200 if used for parochial purposes. 


This chapel ts an interesting example of the skillful modifica- 
tion of Georgian style (with French Renaissance influence) to 
modern Catholic use. With slight changes, it could easily be 
made to serve as a parish church, or a similar structure could 
be built for parochial purposes at about the same price. The 
windows are at present of plain glass, which ts eventually to be 
replaced with stained glass. 
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» CHAPPAQUA, NEW 


, ARCHITECT) 
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GENERAL INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF SAINT JOHN AND SAINT MARY 
YORK. (RAPHAEL HUME 


A 
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(ABOVE) EXTERIOR AND (BELOW) NARTHEX AND MAIN FAGADE OF THE CHAPPAQUA 
CHURCH. THE STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS ARE FIELD STONE, BRICK, AND SLATE, AND THE 
WHOLE CONCEPTION HAS A FINE SIMPLICITY 
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ST.JOHN & ST.MARY CHURCH 
CHAPPAQVA NOY 
REV. JOHN J. STANLEY. PASTOR 
1 MRS. ROBERT J.MCKEON- DONOR 
RAPHAEL HUME ARCHITECT. 


CHURCH OF SAINT JOHN AND SAINT MARY 
CHAPPAQUA, NEW YORK 


RapHAEL Hume, ARCHITECT 


This church was erected in 1922, when labor costs for : : : 7 
the metropolitan area were only a little below normal. The Chur ch of Saint John and Saint 
A building of similar character could probably be erected Mary admirably represents the adapt- 
to-day at a slightly less cost. 


ability of the English transition (gothic) 


POrAL Cost Ha9 1000.00 style to modern conditions, where economy 
Altar: Kasota stone $1,650.00 ca ae A F Saas 
Altar Rail: Kasota stone BBE ws imperative. This building has been 
Pews 1,125.00 
Stained Glass Windows: princi- : d ected jor SOME Fe ee and the 
pally Grisaille 1,250.00 interior has gradua een equipped 
SEATING: 156 g J q Pe 


with appurtenances which were not 


The cost data concerning this building are not as com- a ; 
plete as might be desired, since the church was erected wv resent when the church er first bualt, 
over ten years ago. and the cost of which could not be in- 


cluded in the appended table. 
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CHURCH OF SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL, BERKELEY SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA: A MODERN 
INTERPRETATION OF GOTHIC TO FIT VERY LIMITED MEANS. (Tey: COLLINS & SON, ARCHITECTS) 
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GENERAL INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL. 


AS THE ABSENCE OF A SANCTUARY ARCH AND THE USE OF VERY SI 


PEWS. ATTENTION MAY BE CALLED TO THE FACT THAT THE ALTAR WITH ALL ITS APPUR- 
TENANCES, BUILT OF GOOD, HONEST MATERIALS, INVOLVED A TOTAL EXPENDITURE OF 
ONLY A LITTLE OVER ELEVEN HUNDRED DOLLARS 
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NOTE SUCH ECONOMIES 
MPLE, IF SUBSTANTIAL, 
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(ABOVE) DETAIL SHOWING CHOIR STALL, SANCTUARY RAIL, AND PEWS OF BERKELEY 

SPRINGS CHURCH. NOTE USE OF POLYCHROMED TILE FOR STEPS. THE CLERGY SEAT HAS 

BEEN REMOVED IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH TO SHOW WOOD WORK OF CHOIR STALLS. (BELOW, 
LEFT) THE ALTAR FROM THE SACRISTY. (RIGHT) REAR VIEW OF INTERIOR 
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CHURCH OF SAINT VINCENT 
DE PAUL 


BERKELEY SPRINGS 
WEstT VIRGINIA 
T. J. Cottins & Son, ARCHITECTS 


The superstructure of this build- 
ing is of brick — Cushwa’s Colonial 
Sandfaced. 

It may be interesting to note 
that the pews, the altar rail, and 
other furnishings were made of 
cheap pine and decorated by the 
architect to relieve the drabness of 
the material. 

The construction of this church 
was completed about a year ago; it 
should be noted that building 
costs in West Virginia were about 
25% less than those which pre- 
vailed in and around New York. 


Tora Cost 


Altar: marble $297.00 
Tabernacle: 

bronze 345 .00 
Candlesticks 

and Crucifix: 

wood 125. 
Windows of 

Simple An- 

tiqued Quarries 700.00 
Hardware 196.00 
Dossal, etc. 455-00. 


$20,400.00 


Maximum SEATING: 300 


The costs of the items listed 
above may seem to be extremely 
low, but they are an indication of 
what can be done—and done 
well — if the funds of the parish 
are very limited. This assumes, of 
course, close supervision and good 
taste on the part of the architect. 


MAIN FLOOR'PLAN . 


’ ® 
ST. VINCENT pE:PAUL CHURCH 
BERKELEY SPRINGS. W.VIRGINIA x 
REV. JAMES H. MCCONNELL. PASTOR, 
TJ, COLLINS $+ SON. ARCHITECTS. 


REV. FP. LACKEY WAS MISSION PASTOR, WHEN WORK Was INAUGURATED. 


Thas brick church, with its slate roof and fine interior trusses 
of hand-hewn Oregon fir, is surely an outstanding example 
of what can be done in good taste at very modest expenditure. 
Lis plan is a model of practical simplicity and eliminates 
every feature not absolutely necessary to the proper dignity 
of religious observance in a small country parish.’ 
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Liturgical Requirements for Sacred Vessels 


The Reverend Eric F. MacKenzir, §.T.L., J.C.L. 


THE CHALICE. The chalice is the cup used in 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass to contain the 
Sacred Species of the Most Precious Blood of Jesus 
Christ. The Mass is a liturgical repetition of the 
Last Supper of the Lord with His Apostles. So too, 
the chalice is a lineal descendant of the cup which 
He took “and gave to them, saying: Drink ye all 
of this. For this is My Blood which shall be shed 
for many unto remission of sins.” (Matt. XXVI, 
27-28.) “Do this for a commemoration of Me.” 
(Luke XXIII, 19.) There exists no really reliable 
information concerning the cup actually used at 
the Last Supper. There are records of a silver, two- 
handled cup which pilgrims to Jerusalem, during 
the sixth and seventh centuries, reverenced as the 
Lord’s own chalice. But neither this cup, nor yet 
still extant ancient chalices preserved in Genoa 
and Valenzia, can be identified as the original 
chalice with any satisfactory historical evidence. 
At most an opinion may be prudently hazarded 
that the chalice of the Last Supper was not unlike 
the cups used for secular purposes during the con- 
temporary period of Jewish history. 

Material, The foregoing sentence states an 
established fact concerning the Christian chalices 
of the first centuries: they were made of the same 
materials, and were given the same shape, as the 
cups in ordinary use among the Christians or their 
pagan and Jewish neighbors. Descriptions of 
ancient chalices tell us that they were made of 
base metals, of wood, of earthenware, of such 
semi-precious stones as agate, rock-crystal, and 
jasper. The most common material for ordinary 
cups was glass, and hence this material was 
frequently used for chalices. An obvious and uni- 
versal reverence for the Blessed Sacrament has 
always prompted a desire for a stronger, safer, and 
at the same time richer material than glass. Hence 
there are records of the use of silver and gold as 
early as the third and fourth century. After the 
Christian faith received official recognition, under 
Constantine and his successors, local churches 
possessed many gold and silver vessels, often en- 
riched with precious stones. The succeeding 
centuries of the iron age of war and rapine 
dissipated these treasures, and chalices of glass, 
wood, and base metals came again into use. But 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, synodal legisla- 
tion reéstablished the use of gold and silver, and 


the prohibition of other materials. Typical of such 
law is a canon, included by Gratian in his Decree, 
and by him attributed to a Council of Rheims: 

The chalice of the Lord, together with the paten, if not of 
gold, must be made entirely of silver. If, however, anyone 
is so poor, let him at least have a chalice of pewter. The 
chalice must not be made of brass or copper, because these 
materials are liable to rust, and cause nausea. And let no 
one presume to say Mass with a chalice of wood or glass. 


This is substantially the law regulating the mate- 
rial of chalices to-day. 

The first title of the Ritus Celebrandi of the Missal 
contains the provision: ‘‘The chalice should be 
made of gold or silver, or at least have a cup of 
silver which has been gold plated on its interior 
surface.’! Therefore gold or silver must, normally, 
be used as the material of the chalice. No other 
substance is sufficiently strong and rich to be used 
at the great liturgical service of the Mass. It is 
true that the Rubric continues, and allows that 
the gold or silver be used only in the cup, and that 
the base and shaft employ some other material. 
Rubrical authorities agree, however, that this 
concession is for those cases in which the cost of an 
entirely silver chalice would be prohibitive. A fur- 
ther concession is made in the title “De Defectibus 
in Celebratione Missarum Occurentibus.’? The Church 
here provides that Mass may not be celebrated 
‘unless there is present a chalice . . . whose cup 
must be of gold or silver, or of pewter, but not of 
copper or glass.”? This rubric permits the use of 
pewter; but again, the permission must be under- 
stood as one to be used only in case of necessity. 
The entire prohibition of brass, copper, or glass, 
needs no comment. The glass is too fragile, and 
brass or copper develop a poisonous rust (verdi- 
gris). 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, a 
French metalsmith made some chalices from an 
alloy of aluminum. The question of their liceity 
was referred to Rome. The Sacred Congregation 
of Rites at first returned a decision “Nihil esse 
innovandum’’—that the new material was not 
approved and was not to be used. However, some 
years later, a revised decision permitted the use of 
these chalices, under certain strictly limited condi- 
tions: chiefly that the aluminum alloy be heavily 


1 Rubrics of the Roman Missal, Part II, title I, n. 1. 
2 Rubrics of the Roman Missal, Part III, title X, n. 1. 
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silver plated, and then given a further plating of 
gold. This decree is still reported and discussed by 
canonists and liturgists, but it is omitted from the 
authentic edition of the decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation. This omission at least indicates the 
Church’s desire to emphasize her requirement of 
gold and silver, and to restrict the use of any 
substitute. 

Form. The earlier chalices often differed con- 
siderably from those in use to-day. Those used in 
the Roman period commonly lacked a shaft and 
knop, and often were vase shaped. Even after the 
introduction of the shaft and base, there have been 
varying modifications of their shape and rela- 
tive proportions. The Romanesque chalice was 
marked, in general, by a broad, firm, and rounded 
base, a rather short shaft, and a low broad cup 
almost hemispherical in shape. The Gothic design 
rose higher, with greater emphasis on perpendicu- 
lar lines; the base and shaft were commonly hexag- 
onal, the knop fashioned with six well-developed 
facets, while the cup became ovoid or almost con- 
ical. Later and poorer designs increased the 
height and slenderness of the chalice, and re- 
stricted its base, until the whole became danger- 
ously top-heavy and unstable. The size of the cup 
is much smaller to-day than in the early chalices. 
Until the Middle Ages, the faithful as well as the 
celebrant received Holy Communion sub specie 
vini; hence there was need of a larger quantity of 
the Sacred Species of the Precious Blood. With the 
passing of the Communion under both species, 
the calix ministertalis with its great size had no 
further use. 

No specific liturgical laws regulate the size, 
proportions, or decoration of the chalice. Certain 
practical considerations, however, based upon the 
manner in which the chalice is used, must be 
heeded in the design. The base must be of such 
breadth and strength as to give the chalice a firm 
and steady position upon the altar, and safeguard 
it from tipping or spilling its sacred contents even 
if, by accident, the celebrant should chance to 
strike it in moving his hands. The shaft should be 
high enough to permit the celebrant to grasp and 
hold it easily and firmly. The knop should be large 
enough to prevent his grasp from slipping, and, 
on the other hand, should have no sharp points or 
edges that would be uncomfortable or liable to 
catch in the cuff of his alb. The cup should permit 
the consumption of the Most Precious Blood with- 
out any danger of spilling. Hence the brim should 
not flare outward; nor should any decorative 
jeweling or tooling of the exterior surface come 
nearer the edge than three-eighths or half of an 


inch. The interior of the cup, of course, should be 
smooth and polished, to permit of easy and entire 
purification. The depth of the cup should be such 
that the priest can readily reach it with his finger 
tips and so dry the interior thoroughly after the 
Communion of the Mass. A total height of at least 
eight inches is usually needed to give the chalice 
a proper prominence as it stands upon the altar. 

With these needs cared for, the choice of style 
and decoration is a matter of individual apprecia- 
tion of beauty and art. Proper reverence for the 
Blessed Sacrament should inspire both designer 
and user of chalices to be satisfied with nothing 
less than the best and the most beautiful in design, 
workmanship, and materials. 

What has been stated concerning the material 
of the chalice applies, of course, to the general and 
fundamental structure of the vessel. In all ages, 
reverence has inspired artificers to give to chalices 
as much beauty as their skill permitted. To this 
end, the metal itself has been tooled, with both 
engraving and relief work. The rich color of gold 
and silver has been enhanced by ornamentations of 
other materials, — precious stones, enamels, ivory. 
There is no regulation of the amount or type of 
ornamentation, save that imposed by the sacred 
character of the vessel itself. 


THE PATEN. The paten is the dish upon which 
is placed the bread which, at the Consecration, 
becomes the Sacred Body of Jesus Christ. The 
name is more probably derived from the Greek 
matnvn, a dish or platter; although certain 
mediaeval writers traced a derivation from the 
Latin patens, in the sense of vas patens, an open, flat 
vessel, the dicxos of the Greeks. 

The paten is associated with the chalice in both 
the liturgy and the rubrics. Hence it is natural 
that both should be made of the same materials. 
In past centuries, glass and baser metals, as well 
as the precious metals, silver and gold, were used 
for patens, just as they were used for chalices. 
To-day, gold or silver are the normal materials. 
However, the language of the Rubric’ speaks sim- 
ply of the chalice with the paten — “‘cum patena.” 
Commentators hold that the requirements of 
the Rubric apply, strictly speaking, only to the 
chalice, and that these requirements need not 
necessarily be fulfilled in the paten. Hence the use 
of other metals than gold, silver, or pewter, while 
contrary to the spirit of liturgical law, is not 
explicitly forbidden, especially in case of necessity. 


® Rubrics of the Missal, Ritus Celebrandi, title I, n. 1, and 


de ne a in Celebratione Missarum Occurrentibus. title >S 
roe al, 
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The Rubrics do require that the upper (concave) 
surface of the paten must be plated with gold, out 
of reverence for the Sacred Species which rest 
immediately upon it. 

Patens of ancient date were often of consider- 
able size, and not always circular in shape. Certain 
very rich patens are extant which are rectangular, 
with raised edges (pan-shaped), and with ornate 
decoration on the flat interior surface. To-day the 
paten is made with a circular circumference, and 
a very shallow concavity from the edge to the 
centre. During Mass, the paten is used to gather 
together any particles which may have fallen on 
the corporal, and hence the edge must be made 
thin and sharp. To facilitate purification, the con- 
cave surface must be entirely smooth and pol- 
ished; although a lightly engraved cross may be 
permitted on this surface to indicate the point 
at which it is kissed by the celebrant. In cross sec- 
tion, the paten should show a continuous, slightly 
curved line from edge to centre. Some patens are 
still in use which have a depressed centre, in which 
the host is placed, with a surrounding flat edge. 
This form is objectionable both because of its 
lack of grace, and also because it is not so easy to 
purify as is the paten whose surface is an uninter- 
rupted curve. Although in earlier times patens 
were richly ornamented on the surface touched 
by the Sacred Species, liturgists to-day require 
that any ornamentation be confined to the lower 
surface. No decoration should be used, however, 
which will prevent the paten from resting securely 
upon the cup of the chalice. Finally, the size of the 
paten is not exactly determined, but is commonly 
about five inches from edge to edge. 

At this point it may be noted that gold plating 
will gradually wear off chalices and patens. Older 
liturgists often stated that a replating of these 
vessels made a new consecration necessary. 
This point was controverted among the authori- 
ties; but the controversy was authoritatively closed 
by a provision of the Code of Canon Law (Canon 
1305, section 2), which states that the consecra- 
tion is not lost by replating. 


THE PYX AND CIBORIUM. In proper Latin 
terminology, the word pyx designates any vessel 
used for the reservation and carrying of the Holy 
Eucharist. Commonly these terms, as adopted in 
English, designate each a special form of vessel: 
the pyx is a small, box-like vessel, used to carry 
the Blessed Sacrament to the sick and dying, while 
the ciborium is the large, chalice-like vessel in 
which large numbers of consecrated Hosts are kept 
in the tabernacle and from which the Blessed 
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Sacrament is distributed to the faithful in Holy 
Communion in the church. The Roman Ritual 
(Title I, Chap. IV, n. 5) gives only a most general 
direction, namely, that these vessels be made 
“ex solida decentique materia.” In past ages such 
materials as glass, wood, ivory, crystal, etc., have 
been used; but these would scarcely satisfy the 
double requirement of strength and fittingness. 
Gold and silver are, of course, eminently satis- 
factory. However, the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites has explicitly permitted the use of copper 
(with a plating of gold). Rubricists have noted 
that, although proper reverence would cause 
the gold-plating of all metals other than gold, at 
least on those surfaces which will immediately 
touch the Sacred Species, still there is no distinct 
and positive law requiring this plating. Hence, in 
case of real necessity, they would permit the use of 
a vessel which lacked this plating. 

Liturgical law has not determined the exact 
form of the pyx. Different ages have given this 
vessel different forms. In the earliest centuries, the 
Blessed Sacrament was reserved in small silver 
boxes. From the fourth century on, the pyx be- 
came more elaborate. It took the form of a tower 
or of a dove, and frequently was fitted with 
chains and suspended from the architectural ci- 
borium over the altar (see page 33). As is well 
known, the tabernacle upon the altar came into 
use only during and after the sixteenth century. 
When the Blessed Sacrament was reserved in this 
chamber, the older method of suspension, and the 
forms of dove and tower, all disappeared. To-day 
the pyx is either chalice-like or else a small round 
box. 

The Ritual (Title VI, Chap. IV, n. 12) directs 
that when the Blessed Sacrament is carried to the 
sick, it should be placed in a small pyx, and the 
pyx within a burse. This pyx is to-day a rounded 
box capable of holding a few small hosts, an inch 
and a half to two inches in diameter, and less than 
an inch in height, depending on the design. It has 
a hinged cover, with some device for holding it 
closed. The lower or main portion of the pyx is 
generally somewhat convex, ‘to permit the easy 
removal of the Particles. Generally, too, there 
extends from the side of the pyx a device which, 
upon being pressed, releases the spring holding 
the cover in closed position (as in watch cases). 
The interior is, by custom, smooth and polished, 
and gold plated, unless gold is the material of 
which the pyx is made. All decoration is confined 
to the exterior of the vessel. 

The pyx used in the church itself for the Com- 
munion of the faithful (the ciborium) is like the 
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chalice in design, but differs in having a fitted 
cover surmounted by a small cross. Generally the 
profile of the ciborium shows a broader, more 
capacious cup, whose curved sides approach more 
a square or rectangle than a circle or cone. More- 
over, the bottom of the cup is generally made 
convex by a slight elevation in the centre, Just 
above the joining with the shaft. This permits 
easier removal of the Blessed Sacrament, and aids 
in complete and easy purification of the vessel 
after use. The size of the ciborium is determined 
by the number of consecrated particles which 
must be reserved for the Communion of the faith- 
ful. Finally, the ciborium should be given all 
possible beauty of design and decoration, in 
reverence for the Sacred Species contained therein. 


THE MONSTRANCE. The monstrance or os- 
tensorium is a shrine prepared for the public 
exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. Like the 
ciborium, it is normally to be made of gold or 
silver, but may be made of any strong and suit- 
able metal, preferably covered with a plating of 
gold. Pope Clement XI, in an Instruction during 
the year 1705, recommended that monstrances be 
made in the form of a sun emitting rays on all sides; 
and this is the usual form to-day. A decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites requires that the 
monstrance be surmounted by a small cross. In 
order that the monstrance may stand firmly in 
place, it must have a broad and firm base. The 
shaft should have a convenient knop, for greater 
ease of handling. There is a strict prohibition 
against the use of small statues of saints in the 
embellishment of the base or shaft; but adoring 
angels may be placed at either side of the opening 
through which the Blessed Sacrament is seen. 

In the centre of the spreading rays is a glass 
plate behind which a large consecrated Host may 
be placed. The glass is the front end of a horizontal 
cylindrical receptacle, which is closed at the back 
by a hinged door which can be fastened tightly 
in the closed position. The cylindrical receptacle 
should be smoothly polished, plated with gold, and 
fitted with some device (a slot or groove), which 
will hold the immediate container of the Blessed 
Sacrament in a vertical position behind the glass 
plate. 

The immediate container for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is commonly called a lunula or lunette. Orig- 
inally it took the form of two separable crescents, 
placed on either side of the consecrated Host. 
To-day the more common form consists of two 
plates of glass, held in a hinged frame which is 
capable of being tightly closed and fastened, and 


fitted with a tongue or other device to engage in 
the receptacle of the monstrance, thus securing a 
firm vertical position. It is required that the 
Blessed Sacrament should not touch the glass, but 
rather should be held between the surfaces of the 
metal framework. Because of this immediate con- 
tact with the Sacred Species, the lunula should at 
least be gold plated. 

Before and after the exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, it is quite proper to place the lunula 
within the tabernacle; the lunula serving as a 
ciborium. However, the pious desire to give the 
utmost reverent care to the Sacred Species has 
frequently inspired the use of a repository, called 
a custodia, in which the lunula, containing the 
Blessed Sacrament, is reserved within the taber- 
nacle. Any material may be used for the custodia, 
but gold plating, at least, is suggested by its sacred 
purpose. The custodia may be designed to hold 
the lunula in either a vertical or a horizontal 
position. 


THE CRUETS. Cruets are vessels designed to 
hold the wine and water which, during the Mass, 
are offered and consecrated in the Divine Sacri- 
fice. In the early Church, the faithful actually 
made offering of bread and wine; hence large 
vase shaped vessels were in use, capable of holding 
large quantities of wine. Even after this actual 
participation by the faithful had ceased, Com- 
munion was administered under both species, 
and hence the cruets were of considerable size. 
At present the cruets are small, holding only the 
few ounces of liquid which are required by the 
celebrant himself. 

The Rubric directs that there be two cruets of 
glass, carried upon a basin of the same material. 
The use of metal — gold, silver, or pewter — is 
permitted only when there has been a long-stand- 
ing custom of using such cruets. The Church has 
neither approved nor disapproved the custom of 
using a spoon to take a small measured amount 
of liquid, nor that of fitting the cruet with a narrow 
tube through which the water will flow slowly. 

The size, shape, and ornamentation of cruets 
and basin are not specifically determined. A fairly 
broad base is desirable, so that the cruet will stand 
firmly in place. The neck should be wide enough 
to permit thorough cleaning of the interior. Either 
a stopper or a cover should be provided, to pre- 
vent flies and other insects from contaminating 
the contents. Frequently the cruets are marked 
with a V and an A, to indicate which contains 
wine and which water; this precaution is especi- 

* General Ruberics of the Missal, title XX. 
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ally necessary if the material is not thoroughly 
transparent. The decoration of cruets has often 
resulted in masterpieces of design. Their use in the 
Sacred Liturgy should at least prompt some effort 
to combine beauty with utility. 

At solemn Pontifical Masses, there are repeated 
washings of the hands. A special ewer (buccale) is 
generally provided for this purpose, along with a 
large and ornamental basin. Metal is commonly 
used, with gold or silver plating if the metal be 
not itself precious. There are no specific rubrical 
directions regulating the size, shape, or ornamen- 
tation of these vessels. 


THE THURIBLE. The censer or thurible is a 
vessel used for burning incense at Solemn Mass, 
Benediction, and various liturgical functions. The 
use of incense was common in both the Jewish and 
the various pagan religious rites. It was therefore 
adopted by the Christians from the earliest times. 
The censer was originally simply a vase, with a 
perforated cover through which the perfumed 
smoke rose. Later, for convenience of handling, 
the vase was suspended from chains. In its present 
form, the thurible consists of a bowl, with a flat 
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base upon which it can stand, a perforated cover, 
three chains from which the vase can be sus- 
pended, and a fourth chain supporting the cover; 
with all four chains attached to a small disk. 
Within the bowl of the thurible there is placed a 
movable pan for the burning charcoal. Like other 
liturgical vessels, thuribles have often been made 
of the richest materials and embellished with most 
artistic designs and decoration. To-day they are 
commonly silvered or gilded, although there is 
nothing in rubrical law which absolutely requires 
this. 

The thurible has as an attendent vessel, the 
boat (i.e., a vessel shaped somewhat like a boat), to 
hold the grains of incense, and a spoon to lift the 
incense from the boat to the burning charcoal. 
Both of these will ordinarily be silvered or gilded; 
but no rubrical law requires this. 

In the absence of specific liturgical directions, 
the design and decoration of censer and boat is 
left to the choice of the maker. As with cruets and 
other minor vessels, there should be a striving for 
beauty of form and decoration, as a testimony of 
reverence for the Sacramental Lord in whose 
praise and service the vessels are employed. 
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The Craftsmanship of Sacred Vessels 


A. GRAHAM CAREY 


CERTAIN THINGS are apparently made 
better by machinery than they are by hand. It is 
not only more expensive to make such things as 
electric light bulbs and steel girders by hand than 
by machinery, but that natural variety which is 
characteristic of all distinctly human work — that 
“perpetual slight novelty,” to use Aristotle’s 
phrase — will make them actually less rather than 
more adapted to their very simple functions. In 
such things, any variation from a very strict 
standard would seem to be a detriment; and 
when made by hand, they will be at once more 
expensive and less useful. 

But there are other things which are better 
made by hand than by the machine. Painted por- 
traits or dwelling houses are obviously things 
which must be individually designed to suit 
individual varied needs. If we devise a machine 
capable of turning out a standard product in 
either of these cases, the product will be unsatis- 
factory, and our effort largely wasted. There is as 
much waste in trying to make a piece of free 
architectural stone-carving by machine methods 
as there is in trying to make a Ford car by craft 
methods. In both cases the means we use are not 
suited to the ends we desire, and the result is 
waste and disappointment. 

Art is the business of making things with skill. 
Of artists, or skillful makers of things, there seem 
to be two main types. These types may be found 
at various times in the same makers, but they 
remain nevertheless distinct in themselves and 
mutually opposed. Insofar as he makes the claim 


of the object itself primary, the maker groups © 


himself with the men of the professions — with 
teachers, soldiers, physicians, and priests. Insofar 
as he makes primary the profit to be derived from 
the making of the thing, he groups himself with 
the merchants, bankers, and men of commerce 
generally. Now it is a matter of common ex- 
perience that the use of machinery, especially of 
large scale machinery, tends to draw the maker 
into the commercial class, however much his 
natural tendencies may attract him away from 
it. The cost of his plant, of its upkeep, the task of 
securing and holding his market make it almost 
inevitable that he should think of his job in 
terms of profit and from the quantitative point of 
view, rather than in terms of the dignity and 


demands of the thing made and from the quali- 
tative point of view. This is unquestionably true 
of the arts called fine. A painter cannot make his 
picture just as good as he can possibly make it 
(the necessary condition of decent work), and 
at the same time keep thinking about costs and 
the chance of pleasing a possible buyer. He cannot 
hold before his eyes two contradictory ends at 
the same time. It may be theoretically possible, 
but practically it is impossible. He must paint 
the best picture he can, or he must paint a 
potboiler. He cannot paint both at once. 

It would seem, then, that the tendency of the 
machine owner to commercialize his activities 
renders his product rather less suitable to the 
service of religion than is the product of the hand- 
worker, with his tendency to emphasize quality. 
For the vessels of the altar are at once on a 
higher and on a lower plane than the painting 
which we have chosen as an example of a work 
of art. The richer emotional content of the 
best painting puts it in a class above the best 
smith’s work. But when we consider the matter 
from the point of view of function, the use to 
which the sacred vessels are put certainly raises 
their making to a higher level, and demands a 
higher degree of attention on the part of their 
maker. 

If we go on to examine the machine and hand 
processes of work in greater detail, we shall find 
additional reasons for believing that the hand 
processes are more suitable for the appointments 
of the altar. 


ALL vessels in gold or silver are made from flat 
sheets of metal. The tools used to give the flat 
sheets their final, three-dimensional shapes are 
of three general types. The simplest of them are 
the primitive hammers and anvils which ap- 
parently have been used from the earliest times. 
A great variety of hammers exists, and with them 
the metal is stretched or crowded on an even 
greater variety of small anvils, known as “‘stakes,”’ 
in the general process known as “raising.” 
“Raising” leaves the surface of the metal thus 
shaped disfigured by hammer marks, and these 
must be removed by still further hammering, 
called “‘planishing,” the aim of which is to give 
the surface the smoothest possible finish of which 
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the planishing hammer is capable. The beauty 
of surface thus achieved stands as a mean between 
the extreme of the mechanically perfect surface 
of the machine-made article on the one hand, 
and the far worse extreme on the other of the 
artificial and aggressively hammered surface of 
such objects as, truly or falsely, advertise them- 
selves to the public as of craft origin. It is not 
evident why this is true, but it seems nevertheless 
to be the fact that the greatest beauty of surface 
in a raised vessel is the result of the most pains- 
taking and skillful use of the most primitive 
method. Hand raising with hammers and stakes 
involves, of course, the expenditure of much more 
time and labor than do the more mechanical 
methods to be noticed in a moment. But raising 
has the advantage of allowing a maximum of 
freedom to the designer, who under the most 
primitive conditions, is also the maker. Within 
these limits imposed on him by his material, his 
tools, and the function of the object he is making, 
the simpler his tools, the greater freedom he 
enjoys. And if he does not confine himself to 
those limits, as so often happens when there is 
too great a divorce between designer and maker, 
his work will be bad to the degree in which he 
oversteps them. The draughting room type of 
designer works with other tools and other mate- 
rials than does the final maker; his materials are 
pencil, wash, and paper, plasticine and plaster, 
and his tools, pens, spatulas, etc. Forms which 
are proper to these things are not proper to 
hammers and sheet metal. The hand raiser, work- 
ing in the presence of his final materials, and 
designing to some extent as he goes along, avoids 
quite simply many errors which the designer for 
the more mechanical process must use the most 
constant vigilance to escape. Furthermore, the 
actual length of time spent in hand raising is 
in some ways an advantage. It gives the maker- 
designer opportunity to study each object as he 
makes it individually, and in the presence of the 
final materials. Any experiment thus made has 
more chance of a successful result than an experi- 
ment made with pencil and paper. Really satis- 
factory ornamentation of an object is the result 
of the free play of the fancy of the relatively 
leisured workman — sure, skillful, unhurried, 
always varied because always new. The simplest 
tools make possible the greatest flexibility in 
design. 

When the shapes to be formed from the flat 
sheet are circular in section, a great deal of time 
can be saved by the process called “spinning.” 
By this process a wooden chuck is prepared, the 
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exact size and shape of the inside of the vessel 
to be made. This chuck and the disk of metal to 
be shaped are revolved rapidly together on a 
lathe, and the metal burnished to the shape of the 
chuck. The process of spinning a hollow vessel 
on a lathe is considerably quicker than that of 
raising it with the hammer, but this saving of 
time, and therefore of cost, is in part at least com- 
pensated for by the initial cost and upkeep of the 
simple machinery employed, and by the fact that 
there can be no variety of form as long as one 
chuck is used. To pay for the making of a chuck 
(especially a section-chuck, which is necessary for 
the spinning of narrow-mouthed vessels) many 
exactly similar vessels must be sold. But if enough 
similar vessels can be sold to pay for the chuck, 
from then on the vessels may be sold much cheaper 
than similar raised vessels. It would be far less 
expensive to make a single shape by hand-raising 
than by lathe-spinning, and if perpetual variety is 
desired, it remains less expensive. But if quantities 
(even small quantities) of the same form are 
required, the more elaborate process turns out a 
less expensive product. 

A still further development of the principles 
involved in this comparison are apparent when 
the machinery of manufacture becomes still more 
complex, more expensive, and more rapid. Still 
larger quantities of similar objects must be turned 
out and sold before the machinery can pay for 
itself; but that being achieved, the increased 
speed of manufacture will make cost of production 
much lower. This is the case when the sheet 
metal, instead of being spun on a simple lathe, 
is forced into shape by the pressure of steel dies 
in a great press. Besides the advantage of cheap- 
ness, this method of manufacture has the ad- 
vantage that the vessels, or parts of vessels, so 
made need not be round in section. The obvious 
disadvantages are the still further standardization 
of the product, and the still greater divorce of the 
designer from the realities of making. 

Whichever of these three types of method is 
used in shaping the sheet metal — hand-raising, 
lathe-spinning, or die stamping — the processes 
by which parts so shaped are subsequently 
attached to each other to form the finished work 
are substantially the same. The most important 
of these processes is the use of hard-solder — 
silver-solder when silver is in question, and gold- 
solder with gold. These solders are alloys of the 
precious metals and have a melting point only a 
little lower than the metals with which they are 
used, so that a temperature high enough to melt 
the solder will leave the rest of the work unin- 
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jured. The solders are as close as possible to the 
precious metals in color, strength, and chemical 
consistency, for thus the neatest and strongest 
joints are produced. In the best hard-soldering 
there should be a certain amount of interfusion or 
alloying between the solder and the metal, an 
intimate union of the two thus taking place. 

The parts of a metal vessel may also be joined 
together with soft, or plumber’s solder, this being 
an alloy of the base metals, principally of lead and 
tin; but it should never be used unless, for some 
unavoidable reason, the use of hard solder is 
impossible. Soft solder is a cheap, weak, and 
unsightly substitute; and its use with the precious 
metals is almost always an indication of very 
inferior workmanship. 

Other methods of attaching parts to one 
another are occasionally used, such as rivets, 
screws, bolts, or the threading of the larger parts 
into one another. It is very common to have the 
cup of a chalice fitted with a threaded stud so that 
it may be easily detached from the stem and foot, 
either for convenience in packing or for regilding. 
Precious and semi-precious stones, enamels, or 
other small elements of decoration are usually 
attached to the main body of a piece of work by 
means of bezels or small strips of metal soldered 
edgewise to the vessel, and bent or rubbed over 
against the stone in such a way as to holdit 
firmly in place. This is the simplest form of 
setting, but there is a great variety of more 
elaborate settings which are used, particularly in 
fixing in place the more precious and facet-cut 
stones. 

Besides this incrustation, there are many other 
ways in which vessels made of the precious metals 
may be enriched and beautified. Small ornaments 
are often cast separately and soldered to the body 
of the work. This is a very useful method when 
old gold trinkets of various degrees of metallic 
purity have been given to be used in the making 
of a gold chalice. It is a difficult and expensive mat- 
ter to have this gold refined and realloyed, as would 
have to be done before it could be used either 
in raising or spinning. It is unfortunately also 
true that all firms are not above deceiving their 
patrons in this regard, and of returning to them 
not the actual metal that they have donated but a 
corresponding amount of new gold. If the vessel 
is designed with this requirement in view, the 
ornament may be so arranged that the metal may 
be melted and cast directly into small ornamental 
forms which may be hard-soldered into place; 
and since this avoids the stresses of hammering, 
they will be suited to their decorative function. 


Again, the surface of the metal may be carved 
or engraved — two processes very similar in their 
nature — and thus a skillful designer and crafts- 
man can add great richness and beauty to his 
work. Or he may work over the surface of the thin 
metal, temporarily backed up with pitch, with 
tracers and chasing tools, and model it into relief 
of almost any degree of fineness or elaboration. 
When the chasing is done from the back outward, 
this work is known as repoussé. Another method, a 
great favorite with the Indians of our South- 
west in their primitive silver work, is the orna- 
mentation of a metal surface by striking into it 
with small ornamental steel dies or punches, by 
the arrangement and repetition of which most 
effective patterns may be produced. This sort of 
ornament is particularly successful with silver 
where, in skillful hands, the contrast between the 
white polished surface and the black oxidized 
silver at the bottom of the punch marks may be 
used to great effect. With gold, which does not 
oxidize, it is not so successful, and is rarely used. 
Filigree work, or the soldering on the main body 
of the vessel of grains, bosses, rings, leaves, and 
wires of all kinds — beaded, twisted, and braided 
wires — all these small motives being arranged in 
decorative patterns either formal or realistic, 
is a very ancient and universal way of decorating 
the exterior of hollow work. It is perhaps com- 
moner to-day in jewelry than in larger smith- 
work, but this distinction should properly be 
one of scale and not of method, and we show 
(page 36) photographs of two very fine contem- 
porary chalices where filigree has been used with 
considerable restraint, but very successfully. 

All the methods of ornamentation so far men- 
tioned have consisted of various ways of making 
interesting the surface of a single material. But it 
is also possible to use different materials in com- 
bination in the same work, and many very 
beautiful techniques are based on this. Different 
metals may be used together in a number of 
ways; one of the most effective of these is inlaying, 
or damascening. Another type of work once very 
popular among craftsmen but now not as much 
used as it deserves to be is niello work. Niello is a 
blackish metallic sulphide which may be melted 
into recesses cut in the surface of silver or of gold 
work, and polished even with the surface, thus 
producing, in sufficiently skillful hands, most 
beautiful effects. It is used much as is champlevé 
enamel, but it is not an enamel. Enamel is glass 
which has been stained in a great variety of 
colors by the combination with it of various 
metallic oxides. The glass is ground into a fine 
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Celebrated 
Chalices 


(ABOVE, LEFT -AND CIRCLE) THE IRISH ARDAGH CHALICE AND A DETAIL OF ITS BASE: 

FILIGREE WORK PRIOR TO THE XI CENTURY. (RIGHT) THE CHALICE OF SAINT REMI, FROM 

WHICH THE KINGS OF FRANCE RECEIVED THE SACRAMENT. (BELOW) TWO ANCIENT GERMAN 
CHALICES, VIII AND XII CENTURIES 


Cry oose 
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XI CENTURY XIV CENTURY XVI CENTURY XVII CENTURY 
ITALIAN FRENCH FRENCH SPANISH 


CHALICE OF WILLIAM 
ARCHER (1500-1515) 
OF KILKENNY NOW IN 
THE MUSEO CRISTIANO, 
VATICAN, AND DETAILS 
OF ITS CUP AND BASE 


A TWELFTH CENTURY 

GERMAN CHALICE FROM 

SALZBURG WITH DE- 

TAILS: NOTE CARVED 

WORK AND CRYSTAL 
KNOP 


SILVER-GILT AND GEMMED CHALICE AND 

PATEN OF SAINT GAUZELIN, X CENTURY, 

CATHEDRAL OF NANCY, FRANCE: NOTE EN- 
AMEL PLAQUES 
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(ABOVE) GOTHIC ClI- 
BORIUM FROM SENS 
CATHEDRAL, FRANCE. 


(ABOVE) XIII CENTURY 
GOTHIC CIBORIUM, 
(BELOW) XI CENTURY LIMOGES. (BELOW) XIII 
PATEN FROM THE CENTURY SPANISH 
LOUVRE | PATEN 


(ABOVE) TWO CIBORIA: THAT TO THE LEFT IN- 
CLUDES A LUNETTE FOR EXPOSITION; THE OTHER 
IS FROM CARCASSONNE, XII CENTURY. (BELOW) A 
EUCHARISTIC DOVE FROM LIMOGES, XIII CENTURY 


FOUR EARLY MONSTRANCES. THOSE AT THE EX- 

TREME RIGHT AND LEFT ARE OF A FORM NO LONGER 

USED. THE OTHER TWO MORE CLOSELY RESEMBLE 
THE MODERN TYPE 
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(ABOVE) TWO SETS OF ANCIENT CRUETS. THOSE AT THE RIGHT DATE FROM THE END OF THE 
XV CENTURY AND ARE IN THE LOUVRE. (BELOW) CENSERS. THOSE IN THE CENTRE ARE OF 
PRIMITIVE FORM; THOSE AT THE RIGHT AND LEFT OF ELABORATE GOTHIC WORKMANSHIP 


Ancient 
Minor 


Accessories 


mebace of 


American 


Craftsmanship 


1N) 


Sacred Vessels 
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(ABOVE, LEFT) CHALICE AND 
CIBORIUM BY JAMES T. WOOL- 
LEY. (ABOVE, RIGHT) TWO 
CHALICES AND PATEN BY 
ARTHUR J. STONE 


(CENTRE) THURIBLE. (BE- 
LOW) CHALICES AND CIBO- 
RIUM BY GEORGE E. GERMER. 
THE TWO CHALICES AT THE 
LEFT CAN BE SUPPLIED WITH 
PATENS FOR ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS EACH 
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GEMS. (BELOW) TWO 
CHALICES OF SILVER, 
GOLD, ROCK CRYSTAL, 
FILIGREE WORK, ETC. 


(ABOVE) A HANDSOME 
CIBORIUM OF IVORY, 
SILVER, PLIQUE-A-JOUR 
ENAMEL, STUDDED WITH 


ey 


The Work 
of 
Arthur 
Nevill 

Kirk 
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(ABOVE) THREE VESSELS DE- . 
SIGNED BY AMERICAN PRIESTS. 
THAT TO THE LEFT WAS DE- 
SIGNED BY THE REVEREND 
ROBERT E. BRENNAN AND EX- 
ECUTED BY D. THOMASSON OF 
PARIS; THE OTHER TWO DE- 
SIGNED BY THE REVEREND 
JOHN MEEHAN AND EXECUTED 
BY H. HOLEMANS, BRUSSELS. 
(CENTRE) A RICH CHALICE BY 
GEORGE J. HUNT 


(BELOW) THREE CHALICES DE- 
SIGNED AND MADE BY THREE 
OF EUROPE’S LEADING BENE- 
DICTINE ABBEYS. (LEFT) TYP- 
ICAL PRODUCT OF THE BEU- 
RON WORKSHOPS. (CENTRE) 
A COPY OF THE CHALICE OF 
SAINT REMI — SEE PAGE 31 — 
FROM SOLESMES. (RIGHT) RO- 
MANESQUE CHALICE FROM 
MAREDSOUS, BELGIUM 
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(ABOVE) CHALICE AND CI- 
BORIA EXECUTED BY DEV- 
ROYE FRERES, BRUSSELS. 
(CENTRE) CHALICES AND PA- 
TENS, RIVIR, PARIS. (BELOW) 
CHALICES BY H. HOLEMANS, 
BRUSSELS. NOTE USE OF EN- 
AMEL ON IVORY FOR KNOPS 


The Liturgical Arts Soctety wishes to thank 
the Department of Art and Archaeology of 
Princeton University, L. S. Gogan of the 
National Museum of Ireland, the Authort- 
ties of the Louvre and the Archives Photo- 
graphiques d’ Art et d’ Histoire, Paris, and 
the managers of the Exhibition of Sacred 
Art held in Munich a few years ago for the 
photographs used on pages 31-34, and the 
various craftsmen and members of the Rev- 
erend Clergy involved for the photographs 
used on pages 35-38 


powder, and applied in that form to the metal it 
is to decorate, is then fused again into a thin but 
solid shell firmly attached to the metal, and is 
polished to an even surface with it. The different 
colors are usually divided from each other in 
little cells, or depressions, on the metal surface. 
These cells are formed either by soldering to the 
surface a net-work of little wires called cloisons 
(which gives a cloisonné enamel), or by digging 
into the face of the metal field with carving and 
engraving tools (which gives a champlevé enamel). 
Sometimes the cloisons are not soldered to the 
metallic back at all, but merely to each other, or 
the holes of champlevé enamel are pierced right 
through the plate, the interstices thus formed 
being filled with transparent enamel, much in 
the manner of a minute stained glass window. 
This work has very great potentialities for beauty, 
and is known as flique d jour enamel. Its effect 
cannot be appreciated in a photograph, but an 
example of it is shown in the handle of the 
ciborium cover on page 36. 

To return for a moment to the comparisons of 
hand-work, semi-hand-work, and complete ma- 
chine-work, it may be observed here that of all 
the great variety of methods described by which 
hollow work in the precious metals may be en- 
riched and beautified, only one can be even 
approximately imitated by the machine. Chasing 
and repoussé may be and are imitated by the die- 
stamping machine. Even here the perpetual vari- 
ety of hand work, the product of a hand guided 
by a mind which enjoys creation, and the perpetual 
variation which is what makes creation enjoyable, 
that freshness of design, which is such an im- 
portant attribute of a beautiful thing, is quite 
lacking. Machine stamped repoussé is not, and 
cannot be, repoussé at its best. Of course, hand 
produced repoussé may be, and often is, equally 
lifeless and valueless, and the same may be true 
of engraving, carving, filigree, or any other kind 
of hand work. By improper conditions of work — 
bad training, speeding up, slavish copying of 
other men’s designs, clock-watching, etc., a 
craftsman may become just as much a part of the 
machine as is a die in a drop press. But he is not a 
free craftsman; he is a mechanized craftsman, 
which is no craftsman at all. It seems quite likely 
that this type of workman and the system that 
has produced him are as responsible for the low 
standard of an enormous quantity of work as is 
the machine itself. 

Is it necessary to labor further a point which the 
majority are already quite willing to concede — 
the greater propriety for the purposes of religion 
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of vessels hand-made rather than machine-made? 
Yes, it seems that one more word should be said. 
The arguments that have appeared so far in 
favor of hand work are mainly practical and 
aesthetic. There is a further and more basic 
objection to machine work in the services of 
religion, though it is rather difficult to express. 
It is written: ‘Homo faber’?; man is a maker, a 
smith. Man is also the highest achievement of 
earthly creation. There is a sense in which the 
best that man makes is more valuable than 
anything in nature, that is than any object 
directly created by God. We recognize this 
in the veneration we pay to great works of 
art and great artists. We admit that art cannot 
improve on nature, for this phrase implies imita- 
tion, and imitation of nature is not art’s essential 
business. Art’s essential business is making things, 
and, as Saint Thomas says, “Art only imitates 
nature in going to work in the same way that 
nature does.” ! But art is the best work of God’s 
best work, man. And the work that man dele- 
gates to his machine, and the work which he does 
for a secondary and less noble end, is not his best 
work; it is only to be called art at all in a special 
and lower sense. It is not fit for the service of God, 
particularly in the noblest of all possible Divine 
Service, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Anyone 
who will read over a series of decisions of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, where questions 
come up of mechanism or the products of mecha- 
nism within the sanctuary, will be struck by the 
consistency with which this principle is applied. 
The Sacred Congregation has apparently never 
formulated the principle in such a way that 
deductions may be authoritatively drawn from 
it; but it is evident that the principle is implicit in 
the decisions, and no less true because so far 
unformulated. 


IT MAY be granted, then, that the simple 
methods of production are more proper to liturgi- 
cal vessels than the more complex. One question 
remains, and that a very practical one. “How 
far are hand-made chalices, ciboria, censers, 
etc., available to-day at prices comparable to 
those charged for machine-made or semi-machine- 
made articles of similar nature?” The writer 
has investigated this question recently in and 
around Boston and has been much surprised to 
find that, particularly in the matter of chalices 
and patens, the hand-made article is not only 
superior in itself to the usual commercial product, 


1“Arg jmitatur naturam in sua operatione.” Summ. 
Theol., I, q. 117, a.i. 
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but that the prices are usually within the same 
range and sometimes even lower. The very simple 
but beautifully made chalice and paten shown on 
page 35 could be sold to-day for eighty dollars, 
and the ciborium, eleven inches high, by the 
same craftsman, Mr. James T. Wooley of 28 
Lime Street, Boston, for one hundred and fifteen. 
In these prices gilding is not included.? Some of 
the chalices and other vessels made by Mr. George 
E. Germer of Greenville, N. H., shown in the 
illustrations could be made to-day for as low as 
one hundred dollars. In the case of chalices this 
would include the paten. An article of this kind 
is obviously not the place for publishing to the 
world at large estimates for specific jobs, but we 
feel that it would be almost impossible to impress 
the reader with the relatively low cost of the best 
craft work to-day, unless we back up our generali- 
zations with at least a few real names, illustrations, 
and bona fide estimates. It is a difficult compromise 
to achieve, and we hope we have not missed the 
mark too widely on either side. In making this 
investigation we have only had opportunity to 
consult and get illustrations from comparatively 
few craftsmen. But the field is not to be limited to 
those few. For the year 1932 the Society of Arts 
and Crafts of Boston has fifty-five members listed 
as silversmiths. The majority of these craftsmen 
give addresses in or not far from Boston. There 
are certainly more, and by analogy it may be 
presumed that there are elsewhere in the country 
a far greater number of producers of the artist- 
craftsman type than is often supposed. 

But how is it possible that these people, using 
primitive means and much expenditure of time, 
can compete with the machine producer with the 
advantages of whose methods we are so familiar? 
The answer can perhaps be put most briefly 
thus. It is probably generally true of all factory- 

> A good gold plater will giid the inside of a chalice cup 
with a ten year guarantee for about $3.50. It can be done 
for a dollar, and look about the same, but that will be 
hardly more than a gold “wash” and will wear through 
very quickly. For the purposes of this paper it seems fairer 
to keep these variable prices distinct from those of. the 
maker of the objects. Similarly, an eight-inch chalice may 
be properly plated all over (10 year guarantee) for about 
$12.50. The least amount of gold plating that would take 
a polish would cost about $8.00, and the least that would 
stand any kind of finish at all, a scratch-brush finish, 
$5.00. The best job for a big ten-inch chalice, would 
probably cost about $15.00. It is obvious that these prices 
are the same whether the vessel is made by hand or by 
machine. They are given so that the prices of the objects 
themselves may be intelligently supplemented by the 
reader. It is also obvious that the commercial house does 


not invariably give its work the most complete possible 
plating. 


produced articles that the actual cost of produc- 
tion is not more than 20%, or at the very most 
25%, of the final cost to the consumer. With the 
silver craftsman working in his very small shop, 
very often a one-man shop, the figures are almost 
reversed. If he allows 25% for overhead, for his 
occasional trips to see customers, for his cor- 
respondence, etc., he will be well within the 
necessary limits; 75% of the final cost to his 
customer goes into materials, the small expenses 
of his shop, and into his own wages. The greatest 
item of expense is his own time, and that is under 
his own control. He is often a conscious artist, and 
when this is the case, he will often not mind 
working long hours which a hireling, whose own 
the work is not, would not dream of accepting. 
The cost of selling is negligible. 

The cost of his materials, so important to the 
large scale manufacturer, is of relatively less 
importance to him; and for this reason, he has 
not the large man’s temptation, usually ir- 
resistible, to use the absolute minimum of valua- 
ble materials. For instance: a craftsman and a 
manufacturer each make an eight-inch silver 
chalice of roughly similar design, and in each 
case the chalice is to sell for $100.00. The actual 
cost of production to the small man will be, as 
we have seen, about $75.00, but to the large 
man only $25.00. If by skimping the quantity of 
silver used, the large man can save $5.00, he will 
probably do it. That saving is 20% of his whole 
cost of production. But with the small man it is 
less than 7% of his whole cost of production; and 
if he takes any interest in his work at all (and if 
he did not he would not be a craftsman), he will 
prefer to do a good job. Experience shows that 
this is what almost invariably happens. The 
craftsman is able and is willing to give more for 
the money. The same is often true when it is a 
question of superior but more expensive methods 


- of making. The manufacturer is forced by cir- 


cumstances to economize wherever he can, and 
his economies will often injure the object made. 
He cannot avoid the enormous load of distributing 
costs and all that goes with them, which the 
problem of finding a market for large scale pro- 
duction involves — the initial cost of his ma- 
chinery, its upkeep, the cost of its continuous 
obsolescence, his bookkeeping, his advertising, 
his shipping charges, his insurances of all kinds. 
These are unavoidable, and make savings else- 
where inevitable. And we know how those savings 
are usually effected, and at the expense of what: 
at the expense of the integrity of the object 
itself, which is the artist-craftsman’s first care. 
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But the silver craftsman’s method has its own 
distinct disadvantages, though they work against 
the craftsman rather than against his work. He 
finds it very difficult, especially under modern 
conditions, to get in touch with his customers. 
He does not advertise or, if he does advertise, 
does so on the most modest scale. He does not 
because he cannot. He is not like his fellow- 
craftsmen in glass, or stone, or mosaic, or wood, or 
iron, whose work involves large sums which 
make legitimate advertising possible. His busi- 
ness, with its expenditure for labor and small 
volume in dollars, cannot bear the burden of 
modern publicity. Therefore, unless his business 
is a very old one, and his work superlative, so 
that he is famous through merit over a large 
area, he will find it difficult to make the necessary 
contacts. That is exactly the condition which 
this article is an attempt to remedy. The various 
Arts and Crafts Societies and the Liturgical Arts 
Society make it their business when necessary to 
bridge as far as possible this gap between pro- 
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ducer and consumer. The aim of the Liturgical 
Arts Society to improve the quality of liturgical 
art in this country will not be achieved unless 
it can succeed in bridging this gap. For the 
superlative liturgical art which we desire, and 
which alone can be worthy of its end, will not be 
the product of the machine. It can only come from 
those who strive with their whole heart and mind 
and strength to produce it. 


TO SUM up then: the silver craftsman’s prices 
have always been lower than is generally believed. 
Present economic conditions make them prob- 
ably lower in relation to the prices of machine- 
produced goods than they have been since the 
machine began to produce. Silver itself is lower 
than anyone five years ago dreamed would be 
possible. If you want to help in the cause of finer 
and richer liturgical arts in America, ask your 
local Arts and Crafts Society, or LiruRGICAL 
Arts, for a list of names, and let the craftsman 
show you what he can do. 
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A Pastoral on Church Music 


Joun JosEpH GLENNON 


By the Grace of God and Favor of the Apostolic See 


Archbishop of Saint Louis 
Assistant at the Pontifical Throne 


CHRISTMAS PASTORAL LETTER 


to the Diocesan Clergy, the Clergy of Religious Orders, the Other 
Religious, and the Laity of the Archdiocese 


ON CHURCH MUSIC 


Dated at The Archbishop’s House, Saint Louis 
Octave of The Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
1932 


Greetings and Benediction! 


“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
to men of good will.’? (Luke II, 14) 


1. So sang the Angels in the white light of the 
first Christmas morning, praising God after 
“bringing good tidings of great joy that shall be to all 
the people for this day is born a Saviour, who ts Christ 
the Lord.” 

2. Christmastide, with all its joyousness, ap- 
pears an opportune occasion for expressing again 
our wish to see become a happy reality throughout 
the diocese as soon as possible the ideal of Church 
Music set before us by the saintly Pius X in his 
memorable Motu Proprio published on the Feast 
of Saint Cecilia, Virgin and Martyr, November 22, 
1903. An Apostolic Constitution of his now gloriously- 
reigning successor, Pius XI, commemorates the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of that historic docu- 
ment: The Juridical Code of Sacred Music. 

3. We have often manifested our desire in this 
matter; the Seventh Diocesan Synod held in 1929 
enacted legislation concerning it; and we have 
given the example in our Cathedral Church of 
Saint Louis. 

4. Correct Church Music is most closely asso- 
ciated with Catholic Action, so often recommended 
by the Holy Father. 

5. In order to hasten the more general obedi- 
ence to the instructions of the Holy See we create 
herewith The Diocesan Commission for Promoting 
Correct Church Music, and appoint as members of 
this Commission: 


The Reverend Sylvester I. Tucker, Chatrman 
The Reverend Martin B. Hellriegel, Vice-Chairman 
The Reverend Edward H. Prendergast, Secretary 


6. And as a body of Consultors to collaborate 
with this Commission we name: 


The Rector of the Kenrick Seminary 

The Rector of the Saint Louis Preparatory Seminary 

The Vicars Forane 

The Superintendent of Catholic High Schools 

The Superintendent of Catholic Secondary Schools 

The Superiors of the Religious Orders of Men, and 
of the Teaching Orders of Women, in the Diocese 

The Chancellor 

The Reverend Emil F. Lemkes 

The Reverend Joseph F. Lubeley, P. R. 

The Reverend Edward H. Amsinger, S. T. L. 


7. For inaugurating their work the Commission 
and the Consultors should have frequent sessions; 
select text books for the use of teachers and direc- 
tors; and make accessible, to those interested, 
other aids such as pamphlets, magazine articles, 
schedules of correctly conducted choirs, etc. After 
their work has well advanced let them meet four 
times a year, during the Ember weeks. 

8. It also appears of primary importance to 
invite into conference for lectures and discussion 
the pastors and choir directors. Great good will 
surely follow such gatherings. 

g. The Chairman of the Commission should 
make a report to us of the progress of the program 
each year on the Feast of Saint Cecilia, whom we 
name the Heavenly Patron of the Commission, 
dedicating at the same time the whole undertaking 
to the memory of Pope Pius X. This beautiful 
Feast of Saint Cecilia would be quite appropriate 
for an annual public demonstration of what is 
being done among us in the field of Church Music. 

10. Needless to say, the wholehearted co- 
operation of all those having to do with Church 
Music, especially all the pastors, urban, suburban, 
and rural, is absolutely necessary for success. We 
know various seemingly plausible excuses readily 
suggest themselves for deferring action. The Holy 
Father himself appreciates the difficulties, but 
assures us in his detailed instructions that they 
are not insurmountable. With good will they can 
be overcome. Wherever there is normal Catholic parish 
life there also can be correct Church Music. From the 
day of his ordination, everywhere that Pius X 
labored, he set himself to the task of reforming 
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Church Music and success always followed his 
tireless efforts, producing in the end the high 
standard he asks of others. He promoted correct 
Church Music as assistant priest at Tombolo; as 
pastor of Salzano; as Chancellor of the diocese 
and Seminary Director of Treviso; as Bishop of 
Mantua; as Cardinal Archbishop and Patriarch 
of Venice; and then as Pope for the whole world. 
Speaking of his Motu Proprio on Church Music he 
said: I wish the prayer of my people to rest on the 
beautiful. Briefly the ideal for each parish is: 


a) A choir composed of pious, practical Catholics, boys 
and men, of edifying life, properly trained in Church Music. 
b) The choir will be vested in black Roman style cassocks, 
and plain linen Roman style surplices, without ribbons, 
buttons, or lace. 

c) The members of the choir will take their proper place 
in the sanctuary behind or beside the altar, in choir stalls, 
screened if the singers would be otherwise very conspicu- 
ous. If the sanctuary is too small, a compromise might be a 
screened side section of the front pews. (A simple device 
to enlarge some sanctuaries would be to move the sanc- 
tuary rail.) The church gallery, often called the choir is 
unsuited for the proper rendition of Church Music. 

d) The choir will sing only approved Church Music, with- 
out repetition of the text, and with distinct enunciation so 
that the words themselves can be distinguished. The music 
should be made to suit the text, not vice versa. Solos or 
frequent solo parts are not in order. 

e) The choir will sing with the very minimum of accom- 
paniment, and the accompanying instrument will be only 
the organ. No singing is more beautiful than that of a well 
trained choir unaccompanied by any instrument. The 
human voice itself, the immediate handiwork of God, is 
the most perfect musical instrument. 

f) The choir director may be a priest or layMAN. The 
organ key-board may be outside the sanctuary, though 
where the choir is in the sanctuary, such an arrangement 
would suppose, as a rule, the dual services of an organist 
and choir director. 

g) And last — but by no means the least — the congregation, 
young and old, of both sexes, should join the choir in 
singing their part of the music as emphasized by the Holy 
Father and in conformity with traditional Catholic dis- 
cipline. 
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11. It should be borne in mind that this ideal 
is not an innovation. Quite the contrary, it is a 
restoration. Neither is it an end in itself, Church 
Music is intended as a means to this fourfold end: 

a) the greater glory of God 

b) the sanctification of souls 

c) the cultivation of joyous Christian piety 

d) the greater alacrity on the part of the people in 
attendance of religious services. 

12. That Church Music is worthy and capable 

of this end there can be no doubt. The Holy 
Father’s assurance is amply sustained by common 
experience. People attend more readily, more 
joyously and more piously a service in which they 
actively participate. ‘There comes to mind also the 
admonition of Saint Paul, writing to the Ephe- 
sians: (v, 18) 
Be ye filled with the Holy Spirit, speaking to yourselves in psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual canticles, singing and making melody in 
your hearts to the Lord; giving thanks always for all things, in the 
name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, to God and the Father. 

13. Correct Church Music is really a commin- 
gling of the voices of the Church Militant upon 
earth with the Church Triumphant in heaven. Our 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus here below is, as it were, 
an echo of the eternal song above — Sanctus, 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth. The world 
of to-day is filled with the drabness and poverty of 
Bethlehem —a Bethlehem without its angels’ 
song; without the Divine Child. Let us restore to 
this broken world the song the angels sang; and 
let us invite again the Christ Child to be our King. 
Thus, while singing His praises, we await the 
joyous hope of joining the chorus of the blessed 
in heaven. 

Extending to all best wishes for a Joyous 
Christmas and a Happy New Year, we remain 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
JouNn J. GLENNON 
Archbishop of Saint Louts. 
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The Reverend ANSELM STRITTMATTER, O.S.B. 
Maurice LAVANOUX 


A Guwe To THE STupy oF MEDIAEVAL HisTory. 
By Louis John Paetow. Revised edition, prepared under 
the auspices of the Mediaeval Academy of America. New 
York. F. S. Crofts @ Company. 1931. 


ALL students of the Middle Ages will welcome 
the appearance of this revised edition of Pro- 
fessor Paetow’s indispensable work. The original 
edition, published in 1917, was soon exhausted 
and the second edition has been long delayed 
through the effort of Professor Paetow to enlarge 
the scope of his work and bring the bibliographies 
up to date. As the work was still unfinished at his 
death in 1928, Mrs. Paetow put the material 
already gathered at the disposal of the Mediaeval 
Academy of America. A group of specialists under 
the leadership of Professor Dana C. Munro under- 
took to bring the work to completion. 

The present volume is divided into three parts. 
The first, containing a bibliography of important 
works of a general nature, comprises the first 135 
pages. Over two hundred pages are then given to 
an outline of mediaeval history with special 
bibliographies on the various topics mentioned. 
The third part, on mediaeval culture, occupies the 
remainder of the book. This follows the scheme 
set in the section on mediaeval history, quite full 
outlines being given on various phases of mediae- 
val culture together with extensive bibliographies. 
Such subjects as ‘‘Mediaeval Weltanschauung,”’ 
“Learning in and about the Imperial court during 
the ninth and tenth centuries,’ “Growth of a 
spirit of inquiry based on logic,” and ‘Abelard 
and Bernard of Clarivaux,” give an idea of the 
scope of the matter treated. The fact that this 
volume was produced under the chairmanship of 
Dana Munro, at whose death mediaeval scholar- 
ship suffered such a loss, guarantees the soundness 
of its scholarship. While a specialist in any field 
may find works whose omission troubles him (why 
Zimmermann’s Vorkarolingische Miniaturen does not 
appear in the bibliography on mediaeval painting 
and illumination is inexplicable to the reviewer), 
the volume is indispensable to anyone beginning 
a serious study of the Middle Ages and to the 
specialist himself when he strays from the subject 
on which he is an authority. It is a volume that 
will be found on the bookshelves of every scholar’s 
library. A. D. McD. 


CuurcH ARCHITECTURE: BUILDING FOR A Livine 
Farru. By Frank Brannach. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The Bruce Publishing Company. 1923. $3.00. 


The preface to this volume, by the Reverend 
Joseph Husslein, S.J., Ph.D., places high value on 
the critical importance of the practical and careful 
work of its priest-author, who uses, we believe, the 
Celtic of his cognomen as a pen name. The book 
treats the history of ecclesiastical building in a 
brief yet informative manner, while devoting far 
more space to the present-day problems of church 
architecture. Priest and layman may well use this 
volume for its concise review of the traditional 
styles of ecclesiastical art as well as for a just 
estimate of the excellent work more recently done 
by Catholic architects in this country. 

Architects and their allied artists should read 
the work for the fine understanding its author has 
of their activities and their problems. He appre- 
ciates their difficulties and places confidence in 
their ability to create a better ecclesiastical art, 
more logical and more fitting to present-day re- 
quirements. To the priest, the book can serve as 
some basis for the choice of an architect or artist. 
And the author asks the support of the clergy in 
the development of an art that will create de- 
signs “‘modern but not modernistic,” that will 
respect the past but contribute something of the 
designer’s own genius, which must be cognizant 
of the spirit of the present, both in method and in 
material. 

In each chapter of the book practical considera- 
tions take precedence over historical and theoreti- 
cal. Because the author is inspired by the words, 
“I have loved the beauty of Thy House,” he 
opens his book with useful remarks on the liturgy 
and beauty; the designer and the craftsman can 
surely benefit by his wise and practical suggestions 
in this department. Successive chapters on the 
basilica, byzantine, romanesque, gothic, renais- 
sance, and colonial architecture are equally 
divided in their concise treatment of the old and 
of the new, modern churches which draw their 
inspiration directly from the traditional styles of 
ecclesiastical architecture. 

The longest chapter is given over to a discussion 
of modern architecture. It gives praise to new 
adventures which are based on new materials, 
like concrete, and derives encouragement from 
the fruitful failures of some modern designs. The 
Church is conservative, yet forward-looking, in- 
deed restless for true progress in art. But the art of 
the Church must be inspired by her liturgy, and 
a desire at least to understand, if not to copy, the 
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past. More than fifteen years of acquaintance 
with his field of criticism qualify the author to 
question the illogical theories of ‘Interior Space,” 
“Surface Beauty,” “Structure as the Be-All of 
Beauty” which are emphasized by extremists in 
modern architecture and decoration. He is a 
crusader against false or illogical principles of 
construction and ornament. And when a tradi- 
tional style is called for by a client, he wants the 
designer to show adequate modern feeling in 
his adaptation. 

The book is unfortunately not a finished prod- 
uct. It developed out of a series of articles 
printed in The Acolyte, and their journalistic origin 
is only too evident. Any new edition should 
allocate to Bertram Goodhue the whole title of 
architect of Saint Vincent Ferrer’s in New York. 
The brilliant work of Mr. Anthony, once a mem- 
ber of Goodhue’s office, is associated only, as 
architect, with the recent furnishings. Artists in 
stained glass will rejoice at the wisdom of the 
author’s remark that “‘the best stained glass of 
to-day is made in the United States.’’ But why does 
he omit all reference to a number of America’s 
finest Catholic churches — which at least deserve 
passing allusion? The general excellence of this 
volume, however, should appeal to all those 
interested in architecture and in the progress of 
liturgical art. 

R. W. 


THe Music Hour. Catholic Edition. Books I-V. 
Most Reverend Joseph Schrembs, D.D., the Reverend 
Gregory Huegle, O.S.B., Sister Alice Marie, O.S.U., 
Osbourne McConathy, W. Otto Muessner, Edward 
Bailey Birge, Mabel E. Bray, Editors. New York. 
Silver, Burdett & Company. 1931. 


The determination of the content of the music 
course in the parochial school has given rise to 
sharp differences of opinion among those who 
have had to do with it. Fundamentally the ques- 
tion is one of objectives, for in practice material is 
chosen with a view to the end that is to be 
achieved. 

Among certain groups the conviction seems to 
prevail that whatever music is not Catholic in the 
strict sense of the word is pagan, and its influence 
paganizing. As a consequence they feel that in the 
curriculum of the Catholic school only ecclesiasti- 
cal music, that is, music which serves the liturgy, 
should ultimately have place. Since the Church 
has pronounced plainsong her own music par 
excellence, it is their logical conclusion that educa- 
tion in this form of music is the beginning and the 
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end of the parochial school’s music course, and 
that training in this direction is the sole measure 
of achievement. 

There are few Catholic educators who. would 
disagree with the thesis that a parochial school 
music program which neglects or fails in the 
teaching of liturgical music is altogether inade- 
quate, and indeed, not a Catholic program at all. 
There are many, however, who are unwilling to 
concede the premise that all art not purposively 
religious is pagan in character and influence. 
They incline to the opinion that less consecrated 
forms of beautiful expression can be made to 
serve a noble purpose, and that it is as unreason- 
able and as far from the mind of the Church, to 
withhold from our children the finer things of 
secular music, as it would be to deny them ac- 
quaintance, for example, with all secular litera- 
ture. They view, therefore, with regret the all- 
too-prevalent inferiority of parochial school 
achievement in the field of secular music. If the 
excellence of the plainsong in our schools were 
sufficiently general to compensate for this lower 
level of secular music, they feel that there would 
be less cause for uneasiness and dissatisfaction. 

Those who believe that the aim of the music 
course in the parochial school should be not 
merely real training in the music of the Church, 
not merely the cultivation of a taste for good 
secular music and facility in the production of the 
best of that which is within the range of the 
children’s ability, but a happy combination of 
both, will find the Catholic edition of The Music 
Hour of interest. It will merit their attention 
because it is, as far as we know, the first series of 
text books to be completed with this double ob- 
jective in view. Heretofore, individual teachers 
who were anxious to codérdinate appropriate 
religious and secular music, and to unify the 
musical experience of their pupils, were com- 
pelled to undertake the choice of material them- 
selves. While material is available in abundance, 
the work of selection and coérdination ought not 
to be the task of the teacher. The Catholic edition 
of The Music Hour is an attempt to obviate this 
difficulty. 

The secular content of the series is comprised of 
a graded selection of children’s songs, folksongs, 
and songs of the classicists, included among which 
are many in two and three parts. According to 
difficulty they are classified as rote, reading, 
observation, and study songs. The choice is de- 
signed to acquaint children with the best in the 
song literature within their competence. It aims, 
moreover, to stimulate, in as far as it is possible, 
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the critical faculty, so that they may have not 
only a certain familiarity with good secular 
music, but a norm whereby to measure the 
worthiness of music they hear outside the class- 
room. No provision, however, seems to have been 
made for creative work. 

Examples of plainsong appear very early in the 
course. There are thirteen in the first book, 
syllabic in character, beginning with a simple 
setting of the doxology, and including benediction 
chants. As the series progresses, the number and 
variety of chants increase, so that when children 
have completed the study of the fifth book, they 
should be quite familiar with the several modes 
and forms in which plainsong is cast. In addition, 
they should have a repertory sufficiently large 
and varied to enable them to participate in most 
of the liturgical functions in which laymen might 
ordinarily have part, and their training should 
have given them facility in reading and accuracy 
in interpreting plainsong. 

Lengthy technical explanations which so often 
discourage the approach to the chant have been 
minimized in the text books. They are given in a 
Teacher’s Manual issued for the series. This manual 
contains, in addition to brief but sufficient direc- 
tions for the pronunciation of Latin and the 
singing of plainsong (after the method of So- 
lesmes), analyses of the chants and commentaries 
on the texts, accompaniments, lists of records for 
purposes of illustration and appreciation, monthly 
lesson plans, etc. 

One has the impression that a careful revision 
of the hymns and sacred songs and the elimination 
of those which are of little service in favor of some 
of the treasures of Catholic literature of this type 
would add to the value of the work. And one 
cannot but wonder why no attention is paid to 
the great Catholic polyphonists. Not even their 
portraits are to be found among the many il- 
lustrations. Certainly some material from their 
works, even if only thematic, would profit the 
series. 

The series will appeal in an especial way to 
those who have the feeling that the study of 
Gregorian Chant alone is discouraging to chil- 
dren and their interest is best aroused and sus- 
tained if it is taught side by side with music with 
which they are more familiar and with which they 
can cope more easily. In the light of the accepted 
pedagogical principle that efficiency in the teach- 


ing of any subject is best achieved by procedure 
from the known and familiar to the unknown and 
unfamiliar, The Music Hour bases its method on 
the laws of learning rather than on the sequence 
of history. 

Because it is simple, comprehensive, and in 
every sense practical, it may justly claim to be a 
contribution to the fulfilment of the principles 
made binding on the Church by the Motu Proprio, 
while at the same time meeting the requirements 


of a general music course. 
Hie jog 


IcONOGRAPHIA ALBERTINA — SAINT ALBERT THE 
GrEaT IN ArT. By A. M. Walz and H. C. Scheeber. 
Saint Louis, Missouri. B. Herder G Company. 1932. 


This rather surprising and interesting volume 
deals with the representations in art of that 
‘Albertus Magnus” whose fame might have been 
still greater but for the eclipsing splendor of his 
pupil, Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

A somewhat ecstatic eulogy of Saint Albert, by 
way of introduction, precedes a brief, though but 
slightly less adulatory sketch of his life, veneration, 
and treatment in art. The authors have had the 
praiseworthy courage to translate this section into 
three additional languages, not even forgetting 
the name of the writer, Father Angelus. 

Each of these sections is headed by a charming 
illuminated capital, either fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, bearing a likeness of Saint Albert. There 
follows a truly admirable and representative cata- 
logue by H. C. Scheeber, comprising notes on the 
eighty-seven plates, arranged chronologically, 
and a supplementary list, including notes on other 
likenesses of Saint Albert. The latter is arranged 
according to geographical location. The plates 
themselves, from the fourteenth century Italian 
fresco to the modern German water color, are for 
the most part clear and well-selected reproduc- 
tions. They include engraving, stained glass, 
sculpture, and painting in diverse media, and 
naturally offer considerable interesting informa- 
tion on costume and personages of the period. 

This portion of the book is the evident result of 
industrious and earnest scholarship, wholly to be 
admired. It is perhaps caviling to suggest that 
the labor of translation so generously spent on the 
first part might have been more worthily utilized 
upon the catalogue. M. P. 
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VAN EYCK; MADONNA OF CHANCELLOR ROLLIN (SEE PAGE 85) 


